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FOREWORD 

TOURING the month of July, 1916, at the request of Judges Harry M. Fisher and 

Harry P. Dolan, of the Boys' Court, and after consultation with Chief Justice Harry 
Olson, of the Chicago Municipal Court, the Department of Public Welfare undertook 
a study of habitual -offenders appearing in that court, for the purpose of bringing out 
information which it was hoped would reveal larger possibilities of service for the court's 
social service department, and, in a measure, to discover and present in the findings of 
this study the relation of parental, economic, physical and psychopathic conditions to 
habitual delinquency. 

Mabel E. Gregg, investigator in the Department of Public Welfare entered upon 
this study under the supervision of the Commissioner, with the co-operation of the 
judges mentioned above, and made a preliminary study of the records of some 500 boys. 
At this point Frank Orman Beck, Ph. D., who has been working in this court in very 
close co-operation with the judges, volunteered his services to the Department. He was 
requested by the Commissioner to enlarge the plan of the study and work it out to 
its finality. 

In addition to the data and statistics gathered by Mabel E. Gregg, Investigator, Dr. 
Beck has contributed the intricate study and research work and the valuable recom- 
mendations and findings of this report. 

Dr. Beck is to be congratulated upon this splendid contribution of volunteer service 
to the Department, and I have no doubt but that the value and usefulness of this Study 
will commend itself to the public and especially to all those interested in the Boy's Court. 

Louise Osborne Rowe, Commissioner. 
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A STUDY OF BOYS IN THE MUNICIPAL COURT " 

OF CHICAGO WITH EMPHASIS 
UPON RECIDIVISM 

By 
FRANK ORMAN BECK, Ph. D. 

HISTORY. 

'T'HIS Study is undertaken in order to bring from the great mass of records of 
the Boys' Court any "findings" which may in any measure assist those who in the 
future have this responsible work in their charge. 

This Court, known as Branch No. 8 of the Municipal Court, was organized 
March 18, 1914, and consequently has a history covering five years. 

The Court was organized to meet a need which, known to those interested in 
juvenile-adult work in the city, was minutely and forcefully set forth by the Juvenile 
Protective Association. This Association made an investigation, in 1911, of the boys 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one who were confined in the County Jail. 
This investigation showed that of the 1,328 boys under twenty-one years of age who 
were confined there, 599 were first offenders who had never before been arrested. 
The Association found that the conditions under which these boys were confined were 
injurious, both morally and physically. The careful and continuous study of this 
situation led the Association to the conviction that Chicago needed a court for the 
juvenile-adult, and they at once promoted a movement to this end, which culminated 
in the organization of the Court. 

In the Seventh Annual Report of the Municipal Court of Chicago the following 
paragraph appears: "The Boys' Court for the trial of youths above the juvenile court 
age, that is from seventeen to twenty-one years of age, will be established in April- 
next (1914). The organization of this Branch has been delayed in order that the 
Psychopathic Laboratory might be attached to the court, and this cannot be secured 
before April." 

SOCIAL SERVICE DEPAKTlSkCENT. 

'T'O THIS court came the problem of dealing with the delinquency of the youth too old 
to be taken into the Juvenile Court and too immature to be regarded as belonging 
to the adult classes. 

Chief Justice Olson,, whose success in the methods of specialization of court pro- 
cedure has been widely recognized, gave special attention to the establishment of the 
court with its social service department. 

The blanks, forms, and other stationery used by the department . were adapted 
by the Juvenile Protective Association. 

This department conducts interviews, makes investigations, and aids the boy 
before, and during and after the trial. 

From reports made by the department the- following are comprised under the 
head of investigation: 

1. Continued Cases, involving peculiar or extenuating circunustances ; the secur- 
ing of witnesses, information about the boy, such as character, habits, work record, 
associations, etc. 

2. Released from House of Correction, involving many circumstances which may 
or may not operate favorable when the judge takes the pleas into consideration. 
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3. Discharged Cases, relating to boys who need help; out of town boys who 
find themselves "stranded" in Chicago, not knowing where to turn for food or shelter. 

4. Boys estranged from home, needing employment, or parental, medical or 
institutional care. 



VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 

'T'HE Court has permitted from the time of its formation certain agencies to have a 
representative in the court at their own expense to serve the boys of their respective 
groups. 

Three different agencies now provide such workers: The Hebrew Bureau of 
Personal Service, The Holy Name Society under the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago and the Methodist Episcopal City Missionary Society representing the Protes- 
tant Churches of the City. These workers so distribute the responsibility that no one 
who needs volunteer assistance is neglected. 



RECORDS. 

The following card of information is secured from each boy who appears before 
the court: 

THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO no. 

Identification branch court for boys date 

NAME Age Birthday 

Address Occupation 

Offense Jail Night 

Bail 



Previous Arrests 

Juvenile Court Working 

Last Employer Nationality 

Parents 

Address 

Remarks 

Interviewed by 

Psychopathic 

Big Brother Laboratory 

History Investigation 



CITY OF CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 



In most cases more complete information is secured, using the following complaint 
sheet : 

BOY*S HISTORY 

MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 



BOYS BRANCH 



Date. 



191.... 



Name Address Floor , 

Age Date of Birth Where Bom Religion 

Address of Parents or Relatives Floor 

Name of Father Nationality Religion 

Name of Mother Nationality Religion 

y Furnished 

I Not Furnished 

Names of OflBcers Making Arrest Precinct 

Preliminary Hearing at Judge Date 

Disposition 

Ever arrested before How many times 

Imprisoned at ^y time, with charges 



Charge Bond Required. 



Ever in Juvenile Court St. Charles Mos. Parental. . . 

John Worthy Mos. Feehanville Mos. 

Age at leaving school Name of school Grade. 

Occupation during school life, if any 



Mos. 



Employment Since Leaving SchooL 



EMPLOYER 



DATE EMPLOYED 



DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT 



WAGES 



Employed at time of arrest By whom 

If not employed, for how long a time 

Recreation and amusements 

Drink Smoke Visit pool rooms. 

Clubs or societies for boys Gangs 

Name and address of complaining witness 

Names and address of others implicated 



Arrested Not arrested. 

Family consists of 

Father employed At what 

Mother employed At what 

Other members of family working 

Boy's story '. 

Remarks 



Wages. 
Wages. 



:s 



Psychopathic Examination 

Investigation 

Interviewed by. 
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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF CASES. 

'T'HIS Court was opened March 18, 1914. The presiding judges and the length 
of service is as follows: 

Thomas F. Scully, Mch., 1914, to Dec., 1914—9 months. 

Harry P. Dolan, Dec, 1914, to July, 1915—7 months. 

Samuel H. Trude, July, 1915, to Dec., 1915 — 5 months. 

Harry M. Fisher, Dec, 1915, to July, 1916—7 months. 

Harry P. Dolan, July, 1916, to Mch., 1917—8 months. 

John A. Swanson, Mch., 1917, to Mch., 1918—12 months. 

Joseph P. RaflFerty, Mch., 1918, to Dec, 1918—9 months. 

Daniel P. Trude, Dec, 1918, 

Total number of cases before the Court during the first four years: 

First year, 10,416 

Second year 7^26 

Third year 6,377 

Fourth year 7,843 

Fifth year 8,393 

Notice the perceptible decline in the number of boys brought to the court after 
the first year. This decline continued during the second and third years of the court's 
history and well into the fourth year and was overcome by the unusual social conditions 
growing out of war and preparation for war. The increase in the fifth year is trace- 
able to this cause. 

(Table I — See in8e^^ between pages 8 and 9.) 

Table II. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CASES BY MONTHS. 

2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 

Jan 294 Jan 299 Jan 343 

Feb 225 Feb 348 Feb 514 

Mch 430 Mch 317 Mch 483 

Apr 487 Apr. 264 Apr. 426 

May 625 May 440 May 435 

June 493 June 378 June 604 

July 525 July 367 July 602 

Aug ...462 Aug. 513 Augi 499 

Sept 399 Sept. 416 Sept 4S2 

Oct 353 Oct 389 Oct 470 

Nov 460 Nov 390 Nov 467 

Dec 480 Dec 410 Dec 437 

Table HI. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GASES BY MONTH, YEAR 1918. 

Month Preliminary Criminal Quasi-Criminal 

January 308 116 281 

February 121 112 448 

March 129 150 500 

April 148 98 318 

May 159 113 371 

June 80 104 340 

July 200 120 436 

August 172 115 433 

September 91 105 294 

October 126 104 379 

November 187 138 353 

December 209 120 448 



'Statistics of 5096 First Offenders i 
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1 11 

2 22 5 3 

3 58 9 5 

4 13 9 1 

5 27 7 1 

6 69 36 7 

7 37 27 5 

8 18 1 2 

9 2 12 

10 9 2 

11 35 18 2 

12 14 11 1 

13 16 4 

14 26 5 2 

15 6 2 

16 4 1 

17 142 47 12 

18 2 1 2 

19 84 19 5 

20 59 20 10 

21 189 71 28 

22 38 1 5 

23 146 30 13 

24 39 19 6 

25 54 12 3 

26 58 15 8 

27 33 5 1 

28 41 9 3 

29 38 15 5 

30 26 8 5 

31 10 16 1 

32 88 35 5 

33 62 24 14 

34 76 20 7 

35 86 11 1 
86 25 12 3 

37 40 8 2 

38 78 20 5 

39 23 8 1 

40 45 8 1 

41 47 13 4 

42 23 6 2 

43 26 13 1 

44 13 7 

45 3 1 

Non-resident 256 70 10 12 11 

Suburban 19 2 1 

Uncertain 
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Totals 2236 683 196 213 281 

• Compiled by Mabel E. Gregg. 



CITY OF CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

CHARACTER OF OFFENSES. 
Detail of 2,000 First Offenses, Where same is indicated in record: 

Auto Offenses 438 

Thefts 280 



u 



Joy Rides" 158 

(Above figures do not include larceny or injury to tires or parts. 
Many auto thefts are probably recorded as larceny and thus cannot be 
identified. Separate account is now being taken of such offenses.) 

Gambling 110 

(Much of it is "craps." Many 2012's are "crap-shooters.") 

Trespassing on Railroad Property 183 

(Including stealing rides on trains or cars, or sleeping in same.) 

Violation of Park Ordinances 147 

Inmates of Disorderly House 15 

(Discharged; no proof house was disorderly.) 

Cruelty to Animals (teamsters) 8 

Carrying Weapons (gun-toters) 179 

Vagrancy 109 

(Many "2012's" are also vagrancy.) 

Pool Room Raids 117 

Violation Probation or Parole ; . . . 138 

Involving Liquor or Drugs 293 

("Can rushing;" drunk when arrest made; drinking or stealing liquor 
or beer.) 

Sex Offenses 127 

(Including rape and attempt to rape, sodomy, seduction, fornication and 
crimes against nature.) 

Typical Larcenies. 

Bottle of beer. 
Two watermelons. 
Oats. 

Lead pipe. 
Toboggan. 
Potatoes. 
Cigars. 

Three chickens. 
Pickpocket. 

Box crackers (hungry). 
Two loaves of bread. 
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Table HI. 

Typical violations of the Revised Statute of the State of Illinois and the Municipal 
Code of the City of Chicago: These charges are many times changed to "2012," which 
signifies disorderly conduct. 

Shooting craps. 

Gambling. 

Hat on in theatre. 

Stealing "hot dog" (sandwiches). 

Eating a meal with intent to defraud restaurant. 

"Joy rides" technically using a vehicle without consent of owner. 

Carrying concealed weapons. 

Cruelty. 

Vagrancy. 

"Can rushing." 

In pool room. 

Violation of probation or parole. 

Stealing rides on railway trains or cars. (Trespass.) 

Following women. 

Insulting girls. 

Slapping girls. 

Contributing to delinquency of child. 

Rape. 



Table IV. 

FOREIGN BORN. 

In U. S. less than 4 yrs., (2 less than 2 mo.) 215 

Spoke no English 149 

Claimed "no home" 37 

Non-resident parents (U. S.) 267 

Foreign resident, parentage 149 

Illiterate (could not read or write) 6 



CHARACTER OF OFFENSES OF FOREIGNERS. 

Pugnacity, a tendency to drink, possession or use of deadly weapons of 215 
foreigners (i.e. less than 4 years in the U. S. and too young for naturalization) 
run thus : 

19 assaults and assaults with deadly weapons. 

8 trespassing on railroad. 
16 gun toters. 

1 robbery while drunk. 

9 disturbance while drunk or drinking. 
1 burglar and assault. 

1 stole food. 
19 2012'8, fighting, etc. 
5 "sleeping out." 
1 stole watermelon from car. 
5 larcenies. 



CITY OF CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 11 

Of the 50%, recorded as First Offenders the following numbers either admitted, 
or declared,' or investigation revealed, records of previous contact with the law as 
foUoivs : 

Juvenile Court 108 

Parental School 28 

St. Charles School 31 

Previous appearance in Boys' Court 71 

House of Correction 34 

John Worthy School (discontinued) 27 

County Jail 7 

St. Mary's Training School 8 

Pontiac 3 

Dunning 2 

Violation of parole 5 

Violation of probation 4 

Admitted previous arrest but no details given, 

From "several" to nineteen times" 247 

Total 575 



The following four tables indicate the disposition made of the first five thousand 
cases -w^hich came before the Court. 



♦Table V. 



Disposition of Felonies, by Charge. 



Total a 

OS 

Charge ® "§ "g? 

§ I |§ 

'^; P4 q Q-s 

Arson 4 0.9 3 

Assault to kill 26 2.6 16 

Burglary 409 42.3 . 157 16 

Larceny 181 18.7 ' 104 11 

Confidence games, etc.... 33 S.5 16 5 

Conspiracy 1 3.5 ... 1 

Manslaughter 1 0.9 1 

Murder 8 0.9 ... ... 

Robbery 177 18.3 80 8 

Rape 49 .5 23 1 

Receiving stolen property. . 48 4.9 40 3 

Abduction 2 0.2 

Abortion 1 0.1 ... 1 

Crimes against nature 4 0.9 3 

Others 23 2.3 13 3 

Total 967 100.6 456 49 

•Am. Jour. Crlmnology, May, 1915, Evelina Beldon. 
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*TabIe VI. 



Dispositions of Violations, by Charge. 



rf o 

t. '^ 

»^ u 

Charge o "O 'O'-s n 

ee be tmo •- § 

o <u .s.S2"o o.£o5*H 

;?; Ph P p-s iz: h fc K-B ft H 

Carrying concealed weapons 100 2.5 50 3 1 &4 7 34 5 46 

Disorderly conduct and vagrancy. 2 9 02 70. 2340 112 13 2465 249 351 27 527 

Gambling 211 5.4 199 1 ... 200 11 11 

Keeping disorderly house 37 0.9 34 34 3 3 

Miscellaneous ordinances 599 15.2 517 7 5 529 42 27 1 70 

■ — ~—^— ■ > 

Totals 3939 100.0 3140 123 19 3252 309 412 36 657 



♦Table VII. 



Disposition of Misdemeanors, by Charge. 



Grand Total 



Discharged 



Convicted 



o 

^ o 

O g U¥^ 

Charge g, 'g o's ^^ - 

Assault and battery 43 6.1 24 5 29 4 8 2 14 

Assault with deadly weapons .. . 89 12.6 49 11 60 2 24 3 29 
Contributing to dependency and 

delinquency 19 2.7 5 1 6 8 ... 5 13 

Larceny 401 57.0 112 20 132 3 126 140 269 

Malicious mischief 18 2.6 14 ... 14 1 1 2 4 

Receiving stolen property 47 6.7 30 1 31 . . . 5 11 !• 

Other offenses 87 12.3 53 2 55 1 18 13 32 

Total 704 100.0 287 40 327 19 182 176 377 

♦Am. Jour. Crimnology, May, 1915, Evelina Beldon. 
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SUMMARY. 



1st year 



2nd year 



3rd year 



4 th year 



Disch 7657 

Held CO 888 

NoUe 78 

D. W. P 631 

Probation 442 

Co. Jail •. . .. 12 

H. of C 1028 

Fined 612 

Non-suit 58 

Not found 1 
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•Prom Record of the Court. 



QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

The following table of 5386 oflFenses committed by 1707 different boys shows 
the nature of the offense and the police precinct in which the offense was committed. 
Table I. gives the same information concerning first offenders. 
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Total number of cases before the court during the first 2 years, 10,416. 

Number of individual offenders 9,389 

Total number repeat cases 1,027 

Individual repeaters 694 

Committing one offense 8,695 

Percent of individual recidivists 7.4 

694 boys were arraigned 1,027 times, an average of 1.5 times each. 



♦Table' X. 

The following table indicates the recidivistic cases and the disposition . made of 
each charge: 
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Total Repeaters — 1027. 

Total Discharged — 561, or 54.6%. 

Total Convicted — 466, or 45.4%. 



•From records of the court. 



The statistics on Juvenile-Adult offenders are scant and of little value for com- j 
parative study. The following table of German figures while not up to date is sug- 
gestive and may furnish basis for later comparisons. 

Table XI. 

Convictions per 100,000 Minors. | 

"Statistik f. d. Deutsche Reich," N. F. CXIVI, I. 



Years 


Not 
Formerly 
Convicted 


Formerly 
Convicted 


Formerly Formerly 
Convicted Convicted 
Once Twice 


Formerly 
Convicted 

3 to 5 
' Times 


Formerly 

Convicted 

6 or More 

Times 


1891 


559 


113 
125 
119 
133 
131 
132 
131 
139 
138 
138 


70 
76 

72 
79 
78 
77 
80 
83 
85 
82 


26 
29 
26 
29 
29 
28 
27 
30 
29 
30 


16 
19 
19 
22 
22 
24 
21 
23 
21 
23 


1.4 


1892 


604 


1.7 


1893 

1894 


567 

583 


2.0 
2.7 


1895 


571 


2.4 


1896 


570 


2.9 


1897 


571 


2.9 


1898 


605 


2.9 


1899 


595 


2.7 


1900 


607 


3.2 








1901 


604 


135 


81 


29 


22 


2.9 
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Table XIL 



Geographical Distribution of Recidivists Compared with First Offenders. 



Precincts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



Based on Police Precincts. 

First Offenders 

19 

39 
108 

30 

53 
160 
109 

34 

11 

23 

94 

62 

33 

66 

15 

10 
323 

11 
176 
130 
471 

81 
217 
112 
108 
134 

71 

81 

97 

67 

40 
208 
143 
144 
lU 

71 

73 
149 

62 

81 

84 

49 

65 

38 

22 



Recidivists 

20 

56 
189 

54 

71 
202 
138 

92 
5 

13 
115 

40 

24 
9 

12 

• • • 

403 

19 
318 
151 
519 

76 
236 
202 
108 
188 
159 
111 
163 
120 

37 
309 
168 
126 
135 

67 

72 
133 

55 

74 
119 

28 

30 

11 
2 
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Some Observation. 

Boy crime is distributed in very much the same way as crime in general. Boy 
offenders, this is especially true of first offenders, are usually numerous where crime 
as a whole is high and few where it is low. This indicates that, at least as far as 
Chicago boy crime is concerned, it runs on parallel lines with crime as a whole, includ- 
ing both adult and juvenile. 

Police Precinct No. 1 is an illustration to a point. Here, while there were 
1609 adult complaints, there were only 19 boy first oflFenders. This disparity in adult and 
boy crime is only a seeming one as the precinct is largely an adult one. There 
are few boy residents in the precinct and not all who give their address in the 
precinct actually live within it, for it is not unusual for a boy, when arrested, to 
give the address of some centrally located lodging house or cheap hotel rather than his 
correct home address. Frequently boys take up temporary residence in the precincts 
and soon get into the hands of the law. A study of other precincts in the city will 
show that the great disparity between the number of boy offenders and adult offenders 
is due to the fact that the precinct is largely adult. 

A comparison between recidivists and first offenders in the same precinct fre- 
quently reveals an unusual number of recidivists in proportion to the number of 
first offenders. Precinct No. 27 is to the point. This precinct, with a population 
of 20,899 people, had 881 complaints against adults. Yet there were but 71 boy 
offenders. The small number of boy offenders is due to the fact that the precinct 
is largely adult. 

While there were but 71 boy first offenders, there were 59 recidivists, an unusual 
proportion. The cause of this is found near at hand. The precinct contains 248 
saloons (only seven precincts in the city having more), 10 pool rooms and 8 dance 
halls. The death rate in the precinct is high, which indicates bad housing. There 
is one police oflficer to each 12 per cent, the third highest in the city. 14 per cent of 
the precinct is Russian and 12 per cent of the Greeks of the city live in the precinct. 

Perhaps all that can be concluded from these facts and similar facts obtained from 
parallel studies in other precincts is that anti-social conditions make against reform 
of boys. Where housing is poor, poverty abounds, saloons and pool rooms thrive, 
death rate is low, and an atmosphere is generated unfavorable to reformation. Where 
this condition exists, fewer first offenders will reform and the ratio between offenders 
and recidivists will be lower. 

Precinct 6 presents another interesting study. This precinct has a population 
of 56,067 people in an area of one and one-fifth square miles, thus being one of the 
more densely populated districts of the city. 

Here, at the same time that there were 432 men arrested, there were 160 boys 
arrested. The large number of boy arrests compared with adults is due to the fact that 
this is a precinct of families and rather large families. The precinct is negro, being 
hefore the influx of negroes at least 50 per cent negro, and now probably well on 
toward 80 per cent negro. 
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Both the number of arrests of boys and recidivists (of which there were 202) 
indicate a condition favorable of wrong doing for boys. In this precinct there are 184 
saloons and 35 pool rooms. The police department maintains one officer here for 
each 668 people, a fact which indicates anti-social conditions. 

Precinct 21 is a foreign-bom precinct. Ward 19, in which the precinct is located, 
contains 27 per cent of the Italians of the city and 22 per cent of the Greeks. Precinct 
21 is 46 per cent Italian, 23 per cent Russian, 3 per cent Greek; a total of 72 per cent 
belonging to three different foreign nationalities. 

Here there were 471 first offenders and only 519 recidivists. The small per cent 
of recidivists raises the question why. The precinct has a population of 143,769 per- 
sons, the largest precinct in the city, with an area of less than two square miles. 
It is, consequently, one of the densest populations in the city. Yet there are 1,036 
persons per each police officer. 

Why then are there so few recidivists compared with first offenders? Is the social 
environment especially conducive to reformation? The small amount of recidivism 
is not due to this. It is due to the character of the first offenses. Many of the offenses 
of foreign bom boys are offenses of ignorance. The boy is unaware that he is breaking 
the law and once in court he learns the law and does not repeat the offense. The boy 
is in no sense a criminal, but is acting under the prevailing ideals of property and 
personal rights of the old world (mostly rural) life from which his parents and 
perhaps himself came to America. 

A study of the relation of the number of recidivists to the number of first offenders 
throughout the city will reveal that, all in all, there is more recidivism among English- 
speaking boys than among foreign-speaking boys. While, among first offenders, the 
difference is not so great, yet the number of first offenders among the foreign-speaking 
groups who become recidivists is much smaller than among the native group. 

This perhaps does not mean so much that the machinery of correction is more 
effective among foreigners than among native but that ignorance of the law makes 
many foreigners first offenders who, when they learn the law, do not repeat. 

Thus it might appear on the surface that the court was not an unmixed bane to 
the foreign-speaking boy. The shame is that our institutions have not taught 
the boy plainly the standards of our social and political life, nor given to the immi- 
grant parent the education necessary to teach him the difference between old-world 
ideas of public and private domain, of property ownership, of personal rights, and other 
standards wherein America differs from the old world, and the disregard of which 
brings the boy into the hands of the law of the city and the land. 



I » 
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STUDY OF ONE THOUSAND RECIDIVISTS. 

The case history of these hundred must serve to illustrate the information collected 
on each of the thousand cases. 

(See Table XIV.) 



General Observations. 

1,000 Recidivists. 

424 committed third offense. 
208 committed fourth offense. 
106 committed fifth offense. 

Remainder committed six or more offenses. 

100 Boys were in court a total of 424 times (an average of 4.2 times each) 
through a period of eighteen months, 

40 percent were from broken homes. 
25 percent had no work when arrested. 
75 percent were changing jobs frequently. 

Few beyond the fifth grade and, even with several years of schooling, a surprising 
number could neither read nor write. 

42 percent of all cases were for theft. 

Crimes against property were fifteen times as numerous as crimes against person 
(assault, homicide, murder, etc). 

20 percent were in court again 14 days after their former offense. 

57 percent were back within six months. 

20 percent held out for one year or longer (this class mostly employed). 

50 percent were dismissed without penalty. 
Remaining 50 percent 

12 percent to House of Correction. 
10 percent held to Circuit Court. 
10 percent a small fine. 

5 percent on probation. 

13 percent miscellaneous. 

Recidivists repeat the same crime and commit a different offense each time in 
about the same number. If a boy commits theft as his first offense, the chances that 
this will be his second and third offense are about equal to the chances that the 
second and third offense are about equal to the chances that the second offense will 
be 'Misorderly" and the third offense assault, etc. There is little that indicates a se- 
quence of the same crime; little to point to any develppment in the type of offenses. 
While a first offender is seldom guilty of murder, yet a boy's sixth offense may be the 
simple crime of assault or disorderly. 

Boys who are sent to the House of Correction for their first offense become recidi- 
vists, as well as do boys who are discharged. However, the disposition of earlier cases 
seems to have an influence upon repetition. 
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Is Nationality the Cause? 

It is an accepted fact among sociologists, that racial peculiarities are not without 
psychological significance. In sphere, other than criminology, said differences are 
traceable. It is no less certain that race is a factor, both in the first offender and the 
ricidivist. 

The Italian is by nature excitable. The Pole irritable and somewhat quarrelsome. 
These two nationalities lead in crimes of personal violence. Hungarians, Italians and 
other Southern Europeans exhibit much less respect for human life than is to be 
found among the Northern races. 

Crime among negro boys in Chicago is proportionately higher than other nationali- 
ties. This fact is not based wholly on racial differences, but on inebriety, feebleminded- 
ness, and lack of family control. Next to the negroes, the Russians, Poles, Greeks, and 
Italians present the largest number of first offenders. The nationalities showing the 
largest number of first offenders do not, however, show the greatest number of recidi- 
vists. A study of seven hundred recidivists shows the following figures as to nationalities: 

Americans 324 

PoUsh 88 

Colored 61 

German 47 

Jewish 43 

Italian 33 

Bohemian 18 

Russian 15 

Irish 11 

Swedish 11 

Norwegian 9 

French 6 

English 6 

, Lithuanian 5 

Scotch 5 

Danish ,•. 4 

Austrian 3 

Greek 2 

Belgian 1 

Finland 1 

Spanish 1 

Others — One each 11 

Comparing these figures with nationality figures of a similar group of first 
offenders, reveals the fact that a parallel condition maintains between the first offenders 
and recidivists of the same nationality. 

For illustration: A much larger percentage of German first offenders befcome 
recidivists than Polish first offenders. Native Americans lead in percent of first 
offenders which become recidivists. The explanation of this is to be found, not in the 
study of recidivists, but in the study of first offenders. 

It is found that many of the first offenses of the foreign bom grow out of the 
failures to understand the American customs. Many of these offenses touch property 
rights and other interests wherein the new American standards differ radically from 
the Old World standards which they have recently left, and which the parents trans- 
plant to their new home. 
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Another factor reveals the fact that a large percentage of the foreign speaking 
population of the /city, especially the Poles, the Bohemians, and other Southwest Euro- 
peans come from rural sections, consequently they are not acquainted with the laws 
which govern conduct in city environments in their own land, much less in America. 
That the cause of a great number of offenses is ignorance of the law, is evidenced 
in the fact that these first offenders do not become recidivists in the same proportion 
as English-speaking Americans. 

Thus, the presence of the foreign-speaking boys in the court, is often the means of 
education, for once learning American standards, they become obedient thereto. The 
shame, however, is that these boys of foreign parentage cannot gain these facts without 
a court experience. This condition is argument for the destruction of the records of 
first offenders and encouragement to the public schools and other agencies, which are 
trying to thoroughly Americanize boys. 

Has Recidivism a Physical Basis? 

Lombroso established, as he thought, a physical criminal type. The logic of his 
position was, that a boy was a criminal if he had committed an offense or even if he 
did not. Modem day criminal experts insist that there is no physical criminal type. 
You cannot tell an anti-social man by physical characteristics. 

Dr. Healy in the Juvenile Court report of 1913 wrote: "The consensus of opinion 
among medical men as criminologists, is that physical defect is a comparatively minor 
cause of delinquency, and one much over-rated in public opinion." 

This study of recidivists reveals that they, as a class, are considerably below the 
select^ group ; somewhat below the average, physically. They are not, however, physically 
below the social group from which they come. 

Physical defects appear to be an influence toward anti-social action. Poor eyesight, 
loss of limb, and other physical defects often bring to the boy, certain maudlin senti- 
ment, which hinders rather than aids his total moral development. Thus handicapped, he 
comes to exact certain special privileges from society, which, not granted, develops an 
anti-social attitude. An illustration of this is found in a boy known to his companions as 
"Mitch." This lad with both hands off, one at the wrist and the other near the elbow, 
has appeared in the Boys' Court periodically for several years. The charge against him 
invariably being "fighting." Intimate contact with his case reveals that he is provoked 
to this offense by tauntings concerning his physical defects. 

This Study shows that physical defects, not only may aid in developing an anti- 
social attitude, but that they become a definite cause of recidivism. A greater per- 
centage of physically imperfect first offenders repeat, than of the physically normal group. 



MENTALITY AND RECIDIVISM: 

One hundred and seventy boys recently sent from the Court to the Reformatory 
at Pontiac were given the following mental classification: Mentally good, 19 per cent; 
mentally fair, 58 per cent; mentally poor, 23 per cent. The schooling of this group 
was as follows: 30 had no education whatever; 22 had reached the second grade in 
the public schools; 28 were promoted beyond the third grade. The chronological 
average age of the group was given as 19.9 years; their basal age as 10.6 years; and 
their mental age as 12.6 years. 

Inasmuch as behavior finds its fullest explanation in the mental life of an individual, 
we expect a close correlation between abnormal mental conditions and misconduct. 

On. the other hand, repeated misconduct, without seeming niotive, and in the face 
cf every effort to reform, leads one to expect and to look for abnormality. 
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Dr. Charles Gorring, in The English Convict, says: "The one vital constitutional 
factor in the atiology of crime is defective intelligence." And Goss, recognizing the 
same facts, writes: "Psychological valuations must ultimately become the basis of 
all criminal law." 

Recognizing this fact the court is given the service of a psychopathic laboratory. 
The Director of this laboratory from time to time publishes reports of this department 
of the work of the Court. 

The "findings" of this laboratory are not considered in this study. The failure 
to use the "case investigations" of the laboratory must not be interpreted to a lack 
of appreciation of the value of a well conducted laboratory in the work of such a Court. 

While mental defectiveness bears a direct causal relation to crime and recidivism, 
it is not the only cause. "Nurture must be appraised as well as nature." Part of 
life is born — perhaps a larger part than we have ever admitted. There can be no 
doubt but that the main characteristics of every living thing are unalterably fixed by 
heredity. Our anatomical, physiological possibilities were determined in the 
germ cell from which we came. The main characteristics of personality were bom 
and cannot be changed except within relatively narrow limits. But this does not justify 
holding the determinism of heredity. 

The determinism of heredity is matched by a corresponding determinism of en- 
vironment. Functional activity is in response to stimuli and many of these are extemaL 

Then is it not a very debilitating philosophy which believes that everything is 
predetermined? Part of life is bom. Part is bestowed by environment What about 
a part of life being achieved? Can all the phenomena of life and mind be explained 
on the basis of a purely mechanistic hypothesis? Why not find a place in our philosophy 
and logic for self determination? In doing so are we any the less scientists? 

There are many cases of recidivism due to the failure of the presiding judge to 
make proper use of the "report" of the psychopathic laboratory on the case. 

The fact that the laboratory finds the boy to be mentally defective is not a 
reason for excusing the boy from punishment, but information which should be taken 
into consideration in determining the kind of punishment. That judges do make this 
mistake is evidenced in the fact that one judge while upon this bench sentenced one 
hundred "dementia praecox" boys to a term in Pontiac school. 

Some judges perhaps "dismissed" many highly defective cases because there were 
no institutions adequately equipped to re-educate the boy. 

As long as there is such a very high correlation between the frequency of- offenses 
and the mental condition of offenders, the laboratory test is indispensable. A differ- 
ence of mentality between first oflfenders and recidivists makes imperative a careful 
study of the mind in any full orbed consideration of the criminal. 



SOCIAL CAUSES OF BBCIDIVISM. 

T7"0N NAYOR coined the phrase, "External impressional influences" for the soil in 
which crime generates. There are at least three groups of such influences, namely: 
recreation, work and the family. 

RECREATION — The amusements of the city boy must be keen and exciting. 

The saloon, poolroom, public dance halls and movies occupy most of his unem- 
ployed hours. 

THE SALOON — As a cause of recidivism. 

The study of relation of alcohol to adult recidivists in different countries reveals 
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the following: In Italy 30 per cent of recidivists are addicted to the use of alcohol. 
In Holland 44 per cent; Germany 45 per cent; Belgium 45 per cent; France 46 
per cent; Switzerland 54 per cent; England 58 per cent and Scotland 76 per cent. 

Inasmuch as the age of offenders studied, is below that of the adult, the 
influence of alcohol is not found to be so pronounced. While a percentage of 
the boys are habitual users of alcohol, yet the effects are seen more prominently 
in inheritance. The effects of alcohol on family life is very apparent. It is a 
prominent factor in decreasing responsibility. The relation of alcohol to crime is 
directly through influencing mental states. 

The Illinois Statute touching on the sale of intoxicating liquors is as follows: 



"Whoever sells or gives intoxicating liquors to any minor without the written 
order of his parent, guardian or family physician shall be fined not less than 
$20. nor more than $100., or imprisonment in the County Jail not less than 
10 days nor more than 30 days, or both. Persons who buy for minors or in any 
manner procure or aid in procuring intoxicating liquors for any minor without 
the written order of such minor*s parents shall be fined as in the above section. 
It shall be unlawful for any person owning or operating a saloon or dramshop 
to permit any minor to loaf or loiter in or about the premises of any saloon 
or dramshop." 

While the law is explicit, it is not an infrequent experience to have evidence 
that the saloon has illegally been a factor in boy crime. 

POOLROOM — Viciously managed poolrooms are a cause of recidivism. These pool- 
rooms usually furnish the boys with cigarettes, and it is only the occasional 
repeater who is not addicted to their use. Figures touching the boys sent to 
the State Reformatory in the last two years show that 71 per cent were addicted 
to the use of cigarettes, and 25 percent to tobacco in other forms. Thus, 96 
per cent were addicted to the use of tobacco in some form or other. The poolroom 
becomes the "hangout" for delinquent boys, furnishes them often a place to 
gamble, distributes cigarettes, and all in all, is a marked influence to gt life of crime. 

The Illinois Statute governing such social agencies is as follows: 

"No person who keeps, conducts or operates any billiard or pool table for 
profit or who conducts or operates any room wherein is kept or operated for 
profit any billiard or pool table, shall permit or allow any minor under 18 
years of age to play thereon or to be or remain in such premises. Penalty: 
Fine of not less than $10., nor more than $50. 

Any such minor found playing on any such billiard or pool table or found 
in any buch pool or billiard room shall be fined not less than $5. nor more 
than $50." 

PUBLIC DANCE HALLS— The Public Dance Hall has long been considered one ol the 
most destructive agencies of the morals of the city youth. This study reveals that 
60 per cent of the recidivists habitually or at least, frequently visited these places. 
These visits were made in the earlier period of their offenses, that is, the second 
or third repetition. After a boy becomes a repeater for the third or fourth time, 
he usually divorces himself from this form of entertainment. 

The Illinois Statute touching the Public Dance Hall is as follows: 

"It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation, as owner, agent, 
lessee, or otherwise, that maintains or conducts any public dance hall, where 
intoxicating beverages or liquors are sold or given away, or any such dance 
hall that is adjacent to or connected with any room, building, park or enclosure 
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of any kind where such intoxicating beverages or liquors are sold or given 
away, to permit any minor to enter and be and remain within such public 
dance hall or be and remain upon the premises where such public dance 
hall is located, unless such minor is accompanied by his or her parent or 
parents. Penalty: Any violation of this act shall constitute a misdemeanor; 
fine, |25 to |200 for each offense. Any person falsely representing himself or 
herself as parent of any minor shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined 
as above." 

THE MOVIE — ^The direct influence of the moving picture upon crime is more evident 
with the juvenile than with the juvenile-adult offenders. The improved moral stand- 
ard of the movie makes it a less vicious influence than formerly. Many recidivists, 
however, show the evil effects of the movie upon their life in the juvenile period. 

FRIENDS — Absence of primary group attachments in the city encourage the anti- 
social life. "The Gang" represents the boy's natural form of organization. The 
city does not have room for "the gang" that it once had. After the first offense, a 
decreasing number of those before the court are members of "the gang." Gang 
unity and loyalty often lead to the first or second offense, but the boy who repeats 
more frequently, in most instances, commits his crime alone and uninfluenced 
by "the gang." 

OCCUPATIONS. 

It has been known for some time that delinquency is bound up with street trades. 

Most of the recidivists, when they give any occupation at all in an interview, 
state that they are employed in positions which, to the initiated, are purely "blind 
alley" employment. The jobs they hold offer little opportunity for skill and stiU 
less for promotion. Steady employment and industrial education has been found to 
reduce recidivism. 

Many of the repeaters in the court were found to be employed on the late 
night, so called "bull dog" editions, of the city dailies. In some instances the boys 
ivere not thus employed and only used this sort of position as opportunity to offend 
the law. These newspaper wagons send boys, often disreputable ones, all over the city 
at unreasonable hours of the night, thus offering them unusual opportunity to do wrong. 

This situation became so acute some time ago that the circulating managers of 
Chicago's morning dailies were brought into court and pledged to aid the judge and 
the police in correcting this abuse. 

It should not be possible for a boy to take five papers for a "stall" and commit 
all sorts of crime under the cover of being a "newsboy." 

A long step towards removing "the gang" influences from crime is found in the 
organization of " the gang spirit" into ball teams or other directed play. 

WORK: 

Most boys go wrong when idle. Over 70 per cent of the recidivists are not employed 
at the time of their arrest ; 80 per cent of .the remaining are only employed at intervals. 
Most of these had only short-time jobs, which were in the main "blind-alley" employ- 
ment. Favorite occupation for this group were wagon boys, teamsters, newsboys and 
other low skilled labor. Many of the older boys are victims of early unemployment or 
misemployment. 

The National Child Labor Committee found, in a recent study of juveniles, that 
working children are more likely to go wrong than non-working children; that work- 
ing children are more often "repeaters" in court than non-workers, although the work- 
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ing children studied had better home conditions than the non-workers. The investigation 
only proves that the early employed furnishes far more than their proportionate share 
to the group of juvenile delinquents. 

In the older group work is a method of escape from, and not a cause of, crime. 
True, among certain foreign speaking groups, the working class boy is allowed 
privileges by his father because the father wishes to hold the money the boy brings 
home, but with this exception, the working class group are freest from crime. 

Only 3 per cent of the boys studied had a trade and few had any vocational 
training. Their employment, when they had any, was reached by a sort of trial and 
rejection method. Eighteen year old boys were found who had as many as four differ- 
ent "jobs" in one-half as many weeks. Some boys recognized the degenerating effects 
of unstable employment. Many were equally conscious that they "got in trouble" 
when they were idle and frequently complained, — "It seems I get in bad every time I 
am out of work." The court docket is larger on days following general holidays. Our 
city has too many celebrations, feast days and holidays, at least for the good of the 
court boy. 

STEALING, 

Theft is the crime of 29.1 percent of all recidivists. 

"Receiving stolen goods" is one method of contributing to the delinquency of boys. 
The vocabulary of the average recidivist contains such words as "boosting" (Shoplift- 
ing), "moll buzzi" (A thief who steals from women only), "damper getter" (A thief 
who robs from money drawers), and a list of words for petty thieving. 

A typical boy of the thieving class jokingly defended his conduct by saying "The 
bible is plain concerning stealing. It says, what you can^t get, take." 

Many boys whose first offense is stealing, become repeaters. Some of the easiest 
kinds of property to steal are lead pipe, gas fixtures and other forms of movable 
property from vacant houses. Boys would not repeat this crime with such marked 
assurance, if they were not certain of a market for their stolen wares.. Scarcely a day 
passes without a boy before the court on this charge. A recent case, typical but 
somewhat exaggerated, was that of a lad who sold $30.00 worth of lead pipe cut from 
an unoccupied flat, for the small sum of $2.00. The court found the boy guilty and 
ordered him to make restitution to the o^ner of the looted flat to the sum of $200.00. 

This marked cause of recidivism would be removed if there were rigid prosecutions 
of those receiving stolen goods. The Illinois Statute touching these cases is as follows: 

"No Junk Dealer or any second-hand dealer shall purchase or receive anything, 
whether directly or indirectly, of value, nor shall he receive such thing on deposit 
or pledge as security for a loan from any person under legal age. The punish- 
ment is a fine not to exceed $500.00 for each offense. No keeper of a second- 
hand store or a junk shop shall purchase any wares whatsoever from any minors 
without the written consent of the parents or guardians under a penalty of from 
$5.00 to $50.00 lor each offense." 



Pawnbrokers. 

No pawnbroker shall receive any pawn or pledge or property of any kind from any 
minor, the ownership, possession or control of which is in the minor. No pawnbroker 
shall receive in pledge and property of any kind from a minor, or which is claimed 
by a minor, or in the possession of a minor, for money loaned.' 



»» 



FAMILY — "The primary social factor" is more than any other social agency 
accountable for social control. The most important set of social surroundings lie 
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within the domestic circle. The first judge of this court in commenting on the eflfect of 
family life upon boys brought to his bench said, "The boys of this court come from 
homes of drunkenness and poverty, and most of all, from situations following divorces." 

The St. Charles Study, Bulletin of Department of Public Welfare, City of Chicago, 
Sept. 19, 1917: 27 of the 85 boys who have failed to make good, were found by this 
survey to have returned to families themselves dependent upon charity organizations 
for support. 

It is the exceptional repeater in this court who comes from homes that may be 
considered normal. Less than 10 per cent of this class come from homes where both 
parents have always lived together, the father, the out-of-the-house bread winner, the 
mother, the homemaker and the boy, an interested co-operator with both. In 33 per cent 
of the cases, one or both of the parents are dead. In about an equal per cent, the 
father had deserted the family, and the mother has been divorced and frequently re- 
married. 

The social significance of desertion is no-where more evident than in this court. 
While throughout Cook County only 16.5 per cent of the children of divorcees are over 
14 years of age, yet one-third of those who find their way to the Boys' Court are of 
this number. 

Repeaters come largely from families with a large number of children, 25 per cent 
coming from families with 8 or more children. This indicates either that the classes 
which furnish the boy criminals, have large families, or that parents with large families 
are less able to control their children so that they do not get to the court. A study 
of the distribution of recidivists reveals that the latter cause accounts for the fact 
that recidivists come from large families. 

Change in the status of the family is another evident cause of recidivism. In 
12 per cent of the cases studied, either the father or mother died following the first 
offeiise. This change in the family life often prevents the family from making its 
contribution to the correction of the boy's conduct and the prevention of future offenses. 

The death of a parent, especially the father, tended in a number of cases to disturb 
the economic basis of the family life, and attending instability of income necessitated 
adjustments which the boy accepted as an excuse for his wrong doing. Some way 
or other, society should give more adequate aid in this testing period of transition. 

In the city, the mobility of population gives everyone a greater freedom to do as 
he pleases. This phenomenon is nowhere more marked than in the life of the undisci- 
plined boy. In scarcely 2 percent of the recidivist cases does a boy give the same 
street address as his home residence thru a period of years. In a large percent of the 
cases, when brought into court four times or more, he gives as many different resident 
addresses. This fact reveals that he is a member of a shiftless, unstable family, or 
that he is unable to live peaceably with his parents, and in turn makes his home with an 
older brother, older sister, aunt or some other member of the family, or th^t he has 
broken from the family entirely and is itinerating from one cheap lodging house to 
another. This fact deprives the boy of community custom and intimate associates, two 
influential factors in conduct. 

Thus, the family is found to be the principal factor in recidivism. It not only 
fails to furnish the necessary corrective influence for the boy who has for one reason 
or other committed his first offense, but it frequently becomes a positive contributory 
cause to his continued delinquency. This situation is so well known and so thoroughly 
appreciated in the Juvenile, Boys', Moral, and other Municipal Courts having to do 
with family life, that more than one judge has advocated an establishment of a court 
for the trial of lax parents. The day is surely at hand for the creation of a court to 
which not only the boy offender is brought, but which has power also to pass judgment 
upon the parents. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS. ' 

Character and environment are probably one and the same thing looked at from 
different points of view. The unprivileged boy in most communities of any size, 
is safely estimated at 66 percent poverty. The size of the family, the saloon and other 
facts become at once both the cause and effect in the boys life and predispose him 
towards crime. 

85 percent of the repeaters in the court are from congested districts. Congestion 
has its tending anti-social conditions, making a neighborhood which all in all, might 
be termed a delinquent neighborhood. It is surely significant that 80 percent of the 
boys in consideration come from such delinquent neighborhoods. 

The law might be stated thus: Where economic and social and administrative 
conditions are similar, a dense population, in proportion to its numbers, produced a 
larger amount of crime than a sparse population, and a corresponding larger amount 
of recidivism. 

SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

The latest report of the Juvenile Protective Association contains this fertile 
statement, "It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the two *peace' days had little 
salutary effect on the mind of the child." 

These days surely had tremendous psychological effect upon both childhood and 
youth. Boys with their initiative and energy naturally engaged in the various forms 
of license, and misconduct in which mature citizens were indulging. 

The lesson from the experience of these two days as well as from other holidays is 
that the adult citizen is often responsible for the lack of restraint of youth and for its 
attending crime. 

Lawlessness even when it is considered as license is none the less lawlessness. 



TREATMENT OF CBIME AND CRIMINALS AS A CAUSE 

OF RECIDIVISM. 

TJ7 E SHOULD square our theory of treatment of criminals with our theory of cause of 

crime. The emphasis should be completely shifted from the offense to the offender. 
Historically, Lombroso was a protest against ignoring the character of the offender. 

Three prominent theories indicate the evolution of treatment: 

Retribution: The' general social attitude to-day condemns the use of this factor 
in the treatment of the criminal. Society suffers more for having two injured than one. 
Social necessity should be the basis, not the satisfaction of abstract justice. 

Deterrents: In this we have at 'least a step toward the social point of view. Some 
imperative must express itself on people at large and thus deter them from crime. 
Something must restrain the individual. What is the proper type of deterrents? Does 
the fear of imprisonment keep boys from committing crime? Have we found a 
substitute for the prison as a deterrent? Are restitution in robbery, probation, etc., 
deterrents? 

Reform: This theory or principle of treatment of offender recognizes the criminal 
in the sense distinct from his crime. The punishment is not meted in proportion to the 
offense, but in the light x>{ a clear knowledge of the offender. The offender is, in a. 
sense, a sick man in the hands of a physician. Punishment is not measured quanti- 
tatively but qualitatively and the quality is determined by consideration of the total 
experience and condition of the offender. At the heart of this theory of treatment is 
a study of the boy himself, rather than an abstract consideration of his offense. 
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INTERVIEWING. 

The boy under arrest is often detained, if he cannot furnish bail, in a cell in 

company with experienced criminals. On the days of his trial he is brought to the 

court in their company and awaits the calling of his case in a common detention 
room familiarly known as the "bull pen." 

The social service department of the court conducts its interviews and makes its 
"case cards" in this room. This is a most important work and should be much better done. 

Here is to be found an evident cause of recidivism. The first oflFender should not 
be placed in a cell with recidivists, neither should he associate with them and hear their 
"story" in the "bull pen." 

The material equipment for this work is totally inadequate. The effectiveness of 
interviewing depends largely upon the creating of an atmosphere of confidence between 
the interviewer and the one interviewed. Such an atmosphere is necessarily at a mini- 
mum in a common room where the first offender hears the braggart spirit of the repeater, 
and his own offense referred to in a spirit of jest. In such atmosphere the boy, if 
not started on the career of the recidivist, at least comes to think more lightly of 
his own offense. 

The court permits too many interviews. It is easy to get a plausible story from the 
boy; it is hard to get the truth. This difficuly is augmented when more than one person 
attempts to take the "confider" over the same facts. 

Adequate additional private room should be provided for these interviews. Inter- 
viewing is a sort of confessional period. It is a task for a psychologist and should be 
conducted under more favorable conditions than the court now provides. 

The entire machinery of the court should be directed to a more serious and more 
intelligent handling of first offenders. Improper handling of the first offender at this point 
is only one factor, but an important one, in breaking down the morale of the first 
offender and making it easier for him to become a repeater. On the other hand, adequate 
room, adequate assistance, and more sympathetic handling of the first offender would 
make tremendously for his reformation. 

COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE. 

A cause of recidivism might be found in the character of the Counsel for the 
Defense. The right of counsel u guaranteed under the constitution, and as a matter of 
attorney. Perhaps this may be considered met, at least in theory, by the State and 
City prosecutors. It is as much the function of the State to shield the innocent, as to 
convict the guilty. There should be a presumption of innocense as well as a pre- 
sumption of guilt. 

Intemperate zeal is too frequently a besetting sin of the public prosecutors. The 
average prosecutor scents guilt, not innocence. This tendency does not always indicate 
the disposition of the prosecutor, but goes out of the legal and official conceptions of his 
duties. His reports usually give the convictions secured through his efforts. His prin- 
cipal claim to distinction is usually the number of persons he has convicted. Should it 
not be that truth and not conviction, is the object sought by the State. 

Another argument for the Counsel for the Defense is, that the wealthy hire compe- 
tent counsel and thereby frequently resort to technicalities, and obtain delays, which 
the law permits to those having ability to take advantage of it. Speaking of this 
. condition, ex-president Taft recently said : "We must make it so the poor will have 
as nearly as possible, an equal opportunity in litigating, as the rich man, and under 
present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, this is not a fact." 

Justice W. 0. Howard, of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York, in a Foreword to a recent volume of this subject wrote: "There should be a 
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Public Defender to look after the rights of the poor. A creation of such an office 
would be, not only justice but economy. The poor man cast into prison, no matter 
how innocent, is helpless and hopeless; he cannot cry out for justice, for nobody hears 
his cry. He is a prey to the policeman, the captive of the jailer, the butt of the other 
prisoners, and the plaything of the lawyer. He is immured beyond home reach. His 
protestations of innocence are drowned by the ribald of jeers of hardened criminals. 
He walks to the court house federated to brutes and degenerates." The state has surely 
an obligation to furnish the same opportunity for the boy of the poor, which private 
wealth furnishes to the boy of the rich. 

The Boys' Court has an organization of public defenders, a group of lawyers truly 
representative of a great progression, who come into court daily, volunteering their 
services as counsel to boys of the poor who are not otherwise provided with counsel. 
It must not be considered a criticism upon the profession to know that in this volunteer 
service, there are usually a number of incompetents. Then again, the spirit of the law 
governing this court, is so unlike that of any other couit, that the average counsel does 
not adequately serve his client. A Public Defenders League may too easily degenerate 
into a political body and use its influence to serve personal ambitions and to hinder the 
freedom of the silting judge. 

The Counsel for the Defense in this court should be an elected officer. He should 
be a representative of the people. The State as such, should expend as great an effort 
in the defense of the boy accused as it does in his prosecution. 

An official state public defender in this court would furnish the first offender an 
experienced, sympathetic counsel, who would do much to prevent a repetition of crime. 



THE GRAND JUBY AND CRIMINAL COURT AS A 

CAUSE OF RECIDIVISM. 

AN EARLIER study made by the City of Chicago, Department of Public Welfare, of 
oter 1.600 cases held to the Criminal Court during the first two years of the 
Boys' Court's existence reveals some startling facts: "Over 75 percent of the boys 
held to the Criminal Court, being unable to secure bail, are forced to remain in the 
county jail for periods ranging from a week to several months before their cases are 
disposed of. The following table indicates the period of time: 
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Thus, a ^reat many boys are subject to all the corrosive and degenerating influ- 
ences of the surroundings of the county jail and the associations of mature crim- 
inals. The tragic part of this procedure is that frequently enough to deserve atten- 
tion as a class, many boys are discharged as "not guilty" after this unhappy experi- 
ence. Of 123 cases discharged as "not guilty" there were 13 who had remained in 
the county jail over 10 days; 7, over 20 days; 9, over 30 days; 15, over 40 days; 20, 
over 50 days; 21, over 60 days; 7, over 70 days; 6, over 80 days; 7, over 90 days; 
2, over 100 days; 9, over 120 days, and 7, over 130 days. The possible consequences 
to the character of the boy at this plastic period, when, too often, morally and psycho- 
logically, his whole life is in the balance, may be imagined to a degree only. 

This sense of injustice at being unnecessarily held, the malice, the vindictiveness, 
the character deterioration, is a fearful toll, too often returned with interest to a 
society which, unconsciously or not, has "done it unto one of the least of these." 
Bishop A. J. McGavick, addressing the workers of the Holy Name Society Auxiliary, 
spoke concerning this point as follows: 

"When boys are arrested and held to the Grand Jury, it means that they 
remain in the County Jail often for two months before their cases are passed 
upon, and if indicted, they must wait several months more before their cases 
are disposed of. By the time first offenders have passed through such an experi- 
ence, if they have not been criminals at heart before, they learn to be criminals." 

Of 150 boys recently held to the Grand Jury, 56 were first offenders. Of the total 
number of boys confined in the county jail during the last year, 53 per cent had 
never been arrested before. 

A study of the disposition of cases by the Criminal Court indicates that a boy 
is fortunate to have his case sent to this court. Twenty-five per cent of the cases 
before the court in a given six months were stricken off the docket, with leave to 
reinstate ; 18 per cent were placed on probation ; 9 per cent were found "not guilty" ; 
8 per cent were dismissed with "no bill," and 1 per cent were nolle prossed. Thus, 
61 per cent were practically free. In studying these figures one cannot overlook the 
fact that the 18 per cent placed upon probation were disposed of in such a way as 
to make for reformation. Yet to the average boy any form of freedom is considered 
"getting off." Taking the facts, all in all, boys are not averse to having their cases 
sent "to the north side" and count themselves lucky to appear before the Criminal 
Court." 

PBOBATION AND RECIDIVISM. 

T>ROBATION has been defined as a judicial system under which an offender against 
penal law, instead of being imprisoned, is given an opportunity to reform himself under 
supervision and subject to conditions imposed by the court to the end that if he make 
good no penalty will be imposed. 

It rests on two principals: First, that those who have transgressed the law for some 
definite and immediate cause — hunger, impulse, passion, are unlike those who are thor- 
oughly vicious and have criminal tendencies. And, second, the postponement of the 
condemnation while the offender is given an opportunity to redeem himself. 
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PROBATION RESULTS IN BOYS' COURT CASE^ AS SHOWN BY RECORDS IN 

THE ADULT PROBATION DEPARTMENT. 

The following table gives a record of all cases discharged from probation prior to 
October 1, 1916, which cases were admitted to probation from the Boys' Court, being 
cases of boys from seventeen to twenty-one years of age. 



Offense: Improved 

Larceny 315 

Disorderly Conduct 211 

Contributing to Delinquency 10 
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Assault 15 

Concealed Weapons 20 

Inmates Dis. House 1 

Receiving Stolen Property. . 15 

Fornication 1 

Malicious Mischief 9 

Violating Chicago Code 44 

Driving Auto without 

Owner's Consent 15 

Other Offenses 17 

Totals 685 
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The following history table of twenty probation cases indicate the character and 
amount of information secured on each case. 
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5o7ne Deductions. ' 

Average age when placed on probation: 17 years, 6 months. 

Average grade reached in the public school: 6, 7. 

Parents of two-fifths are foreign bom. 

Twenty-five per cent come from large families. 

In more than 33 1/3 per cent, father or mother, or both, dead. 

More than 50 per cent of the total are for larceny. ~^ 

Less than 40 per cent have "fair" habits of industry, honesty, thrift, etc. 

Less than 10 per cent of the crimes committed when boy was alone. Almost invari- 
ably with one companion or more. 

On 2 per cent had a good work record. Most changed "jobs" every few days or 
weeks at the farthest, when they did work. 

Sixty-three per cent had a previous court record, mostly in the Juvenile Court. 

A Case. 

Joe. 17 years old. Lost his mother when two years old. Has a step-mother. Has 
three brothers and sisters. Children bom to second marriage, until ndw, a total of nine. 
Ran away from home and sent to St. Charles. Secured work papers while in sixth grade 
of public school. Changed jobs every few weeks or month at the farthest. With another 
boy broke into a grocery store and took groceries and money. Brought into the court and 
placed on probation for one year. Two months later caught trespassing on railroad prop- 
erty and brought before the judge, who dismissed him. Four months later he was brought 
before the judge on a charge of drunkenness and dismissed. At present living a life on 
the street. More careful of his conduct, perhaps, than any time, for the last five years. 
His testimony: "My probation officer has helped me." 

Relation to Recidivism. 

Probation is not intended to be sentimental leniency. It is not intended to weaken 
the power of the court but to humanize it. Our penal code is formed upon principle of 
reformation,not one of vindictive justice. Probation is the logical ultimate of our penal 
code, and is not a device of the law to enable boys to escape punishment. 

Probation is as much a part of the judicial procedure as to sentence a boy to a 
penal institution. It is not the alternative of a sentence, it is, in itself, a sentence. Sen- 
tenced to probation the boy still remains a ward of the court and may at any time receive 
the sentence imposed at the beginning. In a sense it is only the postponement of the 
sentence awaiting an opportunity for reformation. 

Probation does not tend to increase recidivism, on the other hand, it decreases it. 
There are fewer recidivists among probation boys than institution boys. 

The Causes of Recidivism Among Probationers. 

Failure to place on probation is a cause. The largest number placed upon probation 
for any years of the court's history was 12 per cent, and the average for the four years 
7% per cent. The provision for probation has been too sparingly used. 

The average of "discharged" for the four years has been 56 per cent, and one year 
it was 67 per cent, and the current year it will even exceed this amount. This means that 
from one-half to two-thirds of the boys brought in the court are "discharged" without 
being placed under any but voluntary organization supervision. 

These figures do not include 10 per cent who are "dismissed for want of prosecution," 
which figures raise the per cent of these "discharged" to 66 per cent. Probationary ma- 
chinery should have an opportunity to minister to a larger percentage of those brought 
into the court. Thus one cause of recidivism is the small number of boy offenders who 
are placed on probation. 
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Machinery of Probation Should Be Improved. 

The law should provide for a Court of Guardianship for the boy placed on probation. 
Parents, school master, o£Bcials, clergyman, big brothers, together know better the course 
for the offender than any one separately knows. ' 

The number of probation oflBcers should be increased. The requirements should be 
higher, they should be better paid, and should be most carefully selected. At consider- 
able additional expense, probation is still cheaper financially than institutional care and 
in most cases much more effective. 

Being on probation is, to the right sort of a boy, a severe punishment and a strong 
deterrent from repeating an offense against the law. The probation ofl&cers, if they are 
the right sort, are an additional aid to the reformation of tl^e boy offender. Then, the 
conditional release under an efficient probation officer or inspiring big brother has an 
educational value that extends far beyond the period of probation. 

REFORM INSTITUTIONS AS A CAUSE OF CRIME. 

'T'HE imposition of the sentence is not the end of the application of criminal science, but 
rather the beginning. . Approximately one-fourth of the boys sentenced from this court 
are sent to institutions of correction, and their subsequent acts are, at least in part, the re- 
sult of institutional care. Against these institutions, which should be thoroughly corrective, 
have been alleged such criticisms as "crime breeders" and "educators in ways of crime." 
In a neighboring state reformatory recent figures showed that two-thirds of the prisoners 
had been in reform institutions as children. Comparative statistics reveal that a large 
per cent of the inmates of penitentiaries were reform school graduates. Social workers 
meet everywhere the fact that delinquent children graduate from one institution to 
another. Is this fact an indictment of the reform school? Why does not the reformatory 
reform? Why are young men going to the penitentiary by way of the reformatory route? 

The type of these reformatory institutions and the character of the service varies 
greatly. The boys in these institutions are usually full of boisterous, red-blooded vigor. 
They at first find themselves unable to fit in the new conditions maintained by the insti- 
tution. Then after a term in these institutions, they find themselves totally unprepared 
to adapt themselves to the customs maintained in free life. Life in the institution should 
have but one aim, namely, to fit for life in the world. Each institution should have an 
after-care department to look after the interests of the discharged wards. They should 
not be left to their own resources in the choice of a vocation. 

One cause of the re-arrest of boys who have been discharged from a reform institu- 
tion is the handicap of the ex-convict. The mere fact that a boy has "served time" in 
any corrective institution makes him an object of suspicion by a certain too large class 
of policemen, and he consequently is "picked up" frequently on suspicion. In a recent 
Bulletin of the Gty of Chicago, Department of Public Welfare, on St. Charles Boys' 
School, Mr. Harry Hill, formerly a member of St. Charles staff, was quoted as follows: 

"It is small wonder that so large a number of these boys are re-arrested and 
brought back into court for new offenses. It is generally conceded by people experi- 
enced with corrective institutions that the most critical period with a person whom 
you are attempting to correct follows his release from the correctional institution and 
extends over a period of a year or more from that date. These boys come out of 
St. Charles, having had the advantage of a very high grade correctional training, 
and are then once more allowed to return to the old environment without the guiding 
influence of a parole officer to assist them to get re-established." 
Quoting farther from this same report: 

"One highly significant thing must not be overlooked. Of 203 boys released 
from the school, 85, or 41.5 per cent, had at the time of the investigation already 
failed to make good. Fifteen of them had come before the Juvenile Court since 
release, eleven of whom have been returned to St. Charles. Thirty-three of them, now 
beyond the age limit for the Juvenile Court, have graduated into the Boys' Court." 
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Thus we see that one-sixth of the boys released from St. Charles repeat their offense 
and find their way into the Boys' Court. A study of these 33 boys reveals that 9 of them 
are now in the House of Correction ; 7 are at Pontiac ; 3 are out on probation, and 9 have 
been held to the Criminal Court. Two at least have been arraigned in courts outside 
of Cook County, and a third is serving an eight-year sentence in the Indiana State Peni- 
tentiary; six have run away from home, and the unhappy roll call ends with one who 
is in the State Insane Asylum. In a summary and conclusion of this report are these 
words : 

"This investigation has convinced the Department of Public Welfare, first, that 
we are far too careless in allowing our boys to return to homes which are not fit 
to receive them; second, that we do not make as certain as we should of the fact 
that the boys get employment at the right sort of places, or whether indeed they get 
any at all, after release; third, that we do very little to keep in touch with the boys 
during the difficult and trying weeks and months that follow their release to conserve 
the training which St. Charles has given them." 

THE BBIDEWELIi. 

'T'HE Bridewell is a melting pot of crime. The indiscriminate comingling of the 
men enforces criminal training upon the novice. The following testimony of a boy 
released from the Bridewell is typical: 

"The BrideweU is a regular school for robbers. There is where I got all my 
training in crime. I was sent there for small offenses, but when I got out I knew 
how to commit bigger crimes. High-class crooks in the Bridewall taught me. They 
not only told me how tO go about committing a robbery, but told me how I should 
act in court, if arrested, so as to get the sympathy of the judge." 

This is not a plea to reform the reformatories. The noted criminologist, Krohne, 
writes : 

"Even if you have the best law, the best judge, the best sentence, and the prison 
official is not efficient, you might as well throw the statute into the waste basket and 
bum the sentence." 

Based on the large number of recidivists who have been inmates of corrective insti- 
tutions, either institutional care or the neglect of post-institutional control is a major 
cause of recidivism. A select list of case studies might lead to the conclusion that a boy's 
period of imprisonment had an effect which may be of more far-reaching importance 
than his original offense. The St. Charles Study and the experiences of Bridewell cases 
surely indicate that institutional care and neglect of post-institutional direction are causes 
of recidivism which must not be overlooked. 

• Although special reference is made to the Bridewell, it is not intended to criticize 
:** over or against any other corrective institution. What is said of the Bridewell is true 
of all corrective institutions where there exists an indiscriminate comingling of inmates, 
it is the system that is at fault; the method that is wrong; the institution that is to 
blame. 

Types of Recidivists. 

While it is not universal, by far, the largest number of recidivists repeat the same 
offense time and again. Only in a small percentage of the cases does there appear to 
be anything like a development of offenses, i. e., beginning with "disorderly conduct" 
and going on to "larceny" and worse crimes. 

One crime which boy offenders commit more than once, and even more than twice, 
in many instances, is stealing automobiles. A case is on record where a boy brought 
in for the third offense of this nature was found to be earning $225 per month. The 
reason for a boy stealing automobiles is more apparent than that of some other offenses. 
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Boy8 naturally are interested in machinery. The spirit of adventure possesses them. 
The automobile satisfies •both. An automobile almost mocks this spirit in youth. It 
almost invites a boy to make away with it. 

To be sure, none of these facts, in any measure, justify any boy in taking a machine 
which is not his. But, perhaps, these facts should, in a measure at least, guide automo- 
bile owners and officials in both the handling of their machines and the boy who steals 
an auto. 

Some time ago a certain Chicago judge had a woman in his court appearing against 
a man who grabbed her jewels while she was walking upon the street. It was Christmas 
eve when the crime was committed and the thief was out of work and had three little 
children in his home. In sentencing the man the judge said, "There are two lawbreakers 
here and the law permits me to punish but one of you." 

The court did not think the man blameless. It did, however, consider the woman 
as contributory to the man's crime by so publicly parading a great temptation. Probably 
he was wrong. Let us grant that he was. 

But there are instances when society is to blame for boys' wrong doing. What 
is wrong with an ordinance requiring an automobile to be locked? Shall we recognize 
such a state as moral overstrain? 

"Gun toting," carrying concealed weapons, is an offense of which many recidivists 
are guilty. Few repeat this specific offense because the penalty is severe. But many 
recidivists get into court at least once for this offense. 

This habit of carrying fire arms seems to be a social characteristic. The practice is 
not limited to one nationality or any one social or economic status. It seems to be as 
instinctive as the love of fire is among children. 

It might probably be well to recognize the instinct and serve it rather than to prohibit 
its use. A municipal shooting gallery might accomplish this desired end and has for 
itself, perhaps, all the justification found foi^a municipal dance hall. 

The sentiment of Chicago Judges concerning the matter of "gun toting" is expressed 
in a bill before the Illinois legislature introduced by Senator Sadler, formerly a Municipal 
Court judge in Chicago. The bill provides that any one who has been convicted of a 
crime of violence and is afterwards found guilty of carrying fire arms shall be sent to the 
penitentiary from one to ten years. 

Few Boy Scouts ever reach the Boys* Court. There are perhaps several reasons for 
this fact, but, undoubtedly one strong reason is, that the teaching of scoutcraft is to 
control these impulses and instincts. Why should society not recognize this general fact 
and make provision to perform this service for all boys? 

Crime Wave. 

Recently, Judge Victor P. Arnold said, "Delinquency among boys in Chicago has 
increased 32 per cent the last year." 

In Germany the number of Juvenile crimes in 1916 was four times greater than in 
1914, and the crimes were of more serious nature. 

These facts are argument for the theory that there are conditions of environment 
which encourage crime. When social conditions are abnormal, crime is on the increase.' 

The last year has evidenced this fact. While there are fewer boys in Chicago between 
the ages of 17 and 21, yet the percentage brought to the court is not correspondingly 
smaller. 

There has been much more recidivism. This is due to at least three different things: 
There has been a greater absence of paternal control than in normal times. In general, 
restraint has been lifted. Then there has been much to stimulate the imagination of 
youth to deeds of violence. 
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The Reconstruction Period. 

Figures from the latest report of the Juvenile Protective Association state that dur- 
ing the last quarter, Adult delinquency has increased 21 per cent over the same period 
of last year and Juvenile delinquency 40 per cent. 

The increase in the Boys' Court is not correspondingly large. Taking into consid- 
eration the fact that there are many more boys in Chicago today betv^reen the ages of 
17 and '21 there are probably proportionately fewer boys in the court than six months 
ago or even eighteen months ago. 

The small number of soldiers and sailors in uniform and the small number of dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors and airmen in the court has been a source of both surprise 
and gratification. 



SOME BECOMIVEENDATIONS. 

Before They Get Into the Court. 

'T^HE large number of the cases which are dismissed indicates that there should be 
better machinery for taking care of the complaints so as to prevent the boys from 
getting into the court. 

Once held, they should be given an immediate trial and, if necessary to postpone 
trial for a time, they should not be confined with criminals, much less adult ofifenders. 
The police, perhaps, arrest repeaters on too slight offense and too frequently "try" them 
on their record, even before coming into the court. 

In the Court. 

Under "Interviewing" and "Counsel for the Defence" some recommendations are 
made touching these two important departments of the court. These defects should be 
remedied. 

While none of the Courts should be used to further the ends of party politics, the 
presence oi ideal-forming boys make this a greater crime in this branch of the court 
than in some others. Somewhere or other responsibility should be placed so that this 
unethical procedure of using the machinery of the court to promote party politics at 
the expense of the offending boy should never recur. 

There are too many cases before the judge of this court daily. The docket is often 
twice as large as the Juvenile Court and the judge necessarily does not have time to 
handle these cases as he should. The court plans that civil cases may have much longer 
time. Surely a boy offender, especially if it is his first offense, is entitled to adequate time. 

The judge who sits in this court should have preliminary training. Unlike other 
courts, it demands much more than a knowledge of the law and the evidence. In the 
first place, the judge should be thoroughly acquainted with the different types of insti- 
tutions to which the boys are sent. The law gives limited discretionary power to the 
judge in sending boys to institutions of correction and the judge best serves the boy 
who intelligently accepts this power. Probably we are coming to 9 day when a judge 
will have certain definite training for his task, as it is a specialized one. 

The Sentence. 

The probation machinery gets too little opportunity. Many of the boys who are 
discharged should, no doubt, be placed on probation. This would necessitate a larger 
number of probation officers. Probation is a fine sort of school and should be the method 
used for reformation in a larger number of cases. 
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After the Sentence, 

A larger number of carefully selected probation ofl&cers. The Big Brothers organiza- 
tion might be more effective. This right arm of the court cannot be overworked. 

Cases "continued" or "bound over to criminal court" or "awaiting grand jury" should 
not be kept in the county jail. There should be a detention home of some sort under 
highly competent and sympathetic management. This might create atmosphere for con- 
fession and aid markedly in reformation. This is a sort of skeptical, lawless age, from 
seventeen to twenty-one, and the youth should have most sympathetic treatment. 

The need and advantages of having a detention home of this character were recog- 
nized by the City of Chicago, Department of Public Welfare, as the result of a study 
of boy offenders appearing in the courts, made by the Department of Public Welfare, 
and, on June 16, 1916, an ordinAce was introduced into the city council with reference 
to the establishment of a Municipal Boys' Club as a separate branch of the municipal 
lodging house. This club was designed to be used as a temporary shelter for boys under 
the age of 22 years and to have special provision for temporary detention and custody 
of boys of that age held as witnesses or defendants pending the hearing of their cases in 
the Municipal Court, or awaiting trial to final disposition of their cases in the Criminal 
Court. This ordinance was referred originally to the judiciary committee and was referred 
by this committee to the finance committee, where it was unfortunately lost. 

The Mentally Defective Group. 

Preventive criminology should determine, beforehand, the members of this group 
and mark them for special supervision. 

This work could be started in the sub-normal children's rooms of the public school 
and the supervision extended beyond. 

The school system should require a complete and well-kept physical and mental 
history of every school child, and especially of those showing evidences of sub-normality. 
Such records would furnish a background for intelligently directing the child during his 
school life, and in later years assist in determining aptitudes or in interpreting conduct in 
the light of physical and mental responsibility, as need arose or conditions demanded. 

« 

When 'such defectives are discharged or paroled from custody, perhaps, after having 

spent a term in prison, they return to society still a defective and probably more defective 
and viciously inclined than they were previous to their incarceration. Institutional care, 
farm colony, or otherwise, is the only practical treatment for defectives. This treatment 
should be extended until patient regains mental health. 

Legislation has been wholly one sided. We have had much splendid legislation which 
has helped to improve environment. This has had the indirect effect of enabling these 
defectives to survive to the reproductive age and to reproduce. There is evidence to 
show that the birth rate among defectives is unusually high and that the death rate is 
not correspondingly high, so that a large number of people bom of defective stock sur- 
vive. There should be legislation which would enable the city to keep these mentally 
defective boys under continuous and kindly control. 

The Psychopathic Laboratory. 

Those responsible for the Psychopathic Laboratory of the court might enlarge its 
usefulness. 

It is obvious to the interested public that the reports from the laboratory circum- 
scribe their own influence by being entirely too technical and expressed in strictly pro- 
fessional language. 
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It is equally obvious that the "findings" of the laboratory should have larger con- 
structive value. As now used the "case-reports" are a distinct aid to the sitting judge in ' 
disposing of the cases under consideration. They also make a contribution to the science 
of criminology by becoming part of published reports. 

But with the laboratory an integral part of the Municipal Court system and finan- 
cially supported by public funds it might have larger social value. The same "findings" 
which throw light upon the offense and the offender thus aiding the judge would be of 
value to parent, teacher, and others interested in the boys' redemption. If these "findings" 
have value for one agency they surely have a value for others. To offer the argument 
that such material could not be used, by other boy-serving individuals and agencies is 
not to answer the objection. Parents and teachers have had no little experience in using 
aU materials for the correction and development of th» boy. Then again to argue their 
inability to use information so highly technical is but to argue that these "findings" 
should be so interpreted that they will have a wider value than to the pure scientists. 

Education. 

A first offender, upon his release, should be re-related to the public or private school. 
Efforts should be made to make up the deficiency in education. There should be some 
kind of training and some kind of supervision until the boy is twenty-one. This training 
and this supervision should lead to some opening in the work of life. The work should 
be for manhood, not a sort that ends when he ceases to be a boy. 

Here the city loses greatly; spends large sums of money on youth's elementary 
education, and then, at the age when training can bs most easily dissipated, allows him 
to pass out from the school's supervision and the early training is often lost. The school 
has a ministry to the habitually delinquent boy. It should more consciously train both 
for industry and for citizenship. 

Manual Work. 

"Every time I get out of work I get into trouble," is the confession of many boy 
offenders. Most of the recidivists are misfits in the public school. Activity in educa- 
tion prevents delinq^iency. The court should sentence the first offender frequently to 
directed manual work. It should send him to such a program, the same as it places 
him on probation, or sends him to the House of Correction. 

Farm Colonies. 

Indiana and other states discovered that fines increased crime and substituted a 
farm work treatment. 

A boy dismissed from his first offense is usually sent right back into his old neigh- 
borhood. You cannot expect reformation in the atmosphere which creates the crime. 

A farm colony should be provided. It might aid in the reformation of first oflfenders. 
There should surely be such a colony for the criminal insane, or defectives. 

General. 

With the large number of negroes who are now coming to the city, there comes 
an increasing number of negro boys into the court. There should be a highly trained, 
dependable negro worker giving full time to these boys. 

75 per cent of the boys in the court smoke cigarettes. The law against selling them^ 
to minors should be strengthened and enforced rather than made less severe. Lombroso 
wrote: "The habit of smoking among recidivists proves the existence of an etiological 
tie between tobacco and crime." 
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Statistics show 30,643 *Vork papers'* given to children of fourteen in two and a half 
years. There is much more crime among children in industry and the corresponding 
age in school. Most recidivists left school as soon as possible. 

47.8 per cent of first arrests are for **disorder]y conduct." In the main "disorderly 
conduct** is the offense engendered by the spirit of mischief. These boyish exuberances 
should be directed into other channels through such agencies as boys* clubs, Y. M. C. A., 
etc. The playground, park and club are influences against recidivism. 

Few of the recidivists have active communication with such a constructive moral 
agency as the church. '^Better if they had** has been the verdict of every judge who 
has occupied the bench. All such moral restraints should retain their influences upon 
youth. 
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